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ABSTRACT 

This module is one of a series of 12/ 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing 
upon specific professional competencies of vocational teachers. The 
competencies upon which these modules are based were identified and 
verified through research as being important to successful vocational 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels of 
instruction. The modules are suitable for the preservice and 
inservice preparation of teachers and other occupational trainers in 
all occupational areas. This module contains three learning 
experiences that are designed to give teachers/student teachers skill 
in locating and obtaining student instructional materials that meet 
educational goals. Each learning experience contains an objective, 
several activities, information sheets, resource lists, and a 
self -check with model answers. The final learning experience requires 
the teacher/student teachers to demonstrate competency in applying 
the material of the module in an actual teaching situation. (RC) 
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FOREWORD 



This mocfcjie is one of a seriae of 127 perforrnanoe-baaed taa^ 
aducatkm (PBTE) taaming packaQse IbcusinQ i4)on apac^ 
faaaionai oompatonciae o( vocatk)nal taachere. The oorn^^ 
upon wnich thaaa modulaa are baaad wara idantlfiad 
through raaaarch as baing important to suooassful vocotiondl 
taaching at tx)th tha a aoon da ry and poataacondary iavala of in- 
atnjctk)n. The nM)dulas are suitabia for iha praparalton of taachars 
and olhar oocupationai trainara in aN oocupaliona! areas. 

Each moduia providaa learning axparianosa that intagrals thaory 
and applicatton; each culminatea with critarion-fafarenoed as- 
aeasmant of Itie teacher's (instnidor's, trainer's) performance of 
the spedM oornpetency. The rnalariala are designed for uaa by 
teacherann-training wortcing Individually or in groupa under the 
direction and with the asaiatanoe of teacher educalore or others 
acting aa resource persona. Resource p ersona ahoukt be ikilled in 
the teacher oompetenciee being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to P6TE ooncepla and procedures before using 
tnese materiala. 

yhe design of the materiala provides considerable flexibility for 
plarming and conducting performance-based training programs 
for praaarvice and inaervice teachers, aa weN as buainesa-indus- 
try-labor trainere, to meet a wide variety of individual needa and 
intereats. The materials are intended for use by univerMaa and 
colleges, state departmenta of education, poatseooiidaiy institu- 
tions, local education agendea, and ottiers responsitile for the 
prof sasi onal develop m ent of vocational teachers wdolheroccu- 
patioruytrainere. 

The PBTE curriculum packages in Categoriee A - J are products 
of a sustained research and development eiort by the National 
Center's Program for P ro fo sii o nal Development for Vocational 
Education. Many u idividuala, institution s , and agandas partkapat- 
ed vvilh the IMfonal Center and have nriade oonlributtons to the 
systematic development, testing, revision, arKt reflnementof ttisse 
very significant training malsriala. Calvin J. ColreN directed the 
vocatkxial teacher competency reeearch s^idy upon which these 
modules are baaed and alao directed the cunioulum devefopmsnt 
effort from 1971 - 1972. Curtis R. Finch p'ovided leadsrship for 
the program from 1972 - 1974. Ovsr 40 teacher sducatore pro- 
vkfod input In devetopment of initial versions of the modules; over 
2,000 teachere and 300 resource persons in 20 universitiea, col- 
leges, and postseoondaiy Institutfons used the materiala and 
provkfod feedback to the Natfonal Center for ravisiona and 
refinement. 



Early versions of the materials were developed by the National 
Center in cooperation with the vocational teacher education facul- 
ties at Oregon State University and at the University of Mtssoun— 
Columbia Preliminary testing of the materials was conducted at 
Oregon State University, Temple University, and the University 
of Missouri—Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials was 
performed by National Center staff, with the assistance of numer- 
ous consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanceo testing of the matenals was earned out with assistance 
of the vocational teacher educators and students of Central Wash- 
ington State College; Colorado State University, Fems State Col- 
lege, Michigan: Ffonda State University; Holland College, P.E.I , 
Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rutgers University, New 
Jersey, State University College at Buffak), New York; Temple 
University, Pennsylvania; University of Arizona, University of 
Michigan— Flint; University of Minnesota— Twin Cities; University 
of Nebraska— Lincoln; University of Northern Colorado; Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; University of Tennessee, Univer- 
sity of Vermont; and Utah State University. 

The first published edition of the modules found widespread use 
nationwide and in many other countries of the work! User feed- 
back from such extensive use, as well as the passage of time, 
called for the updating of the content, resources, and illustratkms 
of the onginat matenals. Funhermore, three new categories (K-M) 
had t>een added tu the series, covering the areas of serving 
students with special/exceptional needs, improving students' 
basic and personal skills, and implementing competency-based 
educatkm. This addition required the articulation of content among 
the original modules and those of the new categories. 

Recognition is extended to the fdfowing individuals for their roles 
in the revision of the original matenals: Lois G. Hamngton, Cath- 
enne C. King-Fitch and Michael E. Wonacott, Program Assoaates, 
for revision of content and resources; Cheryl M. Lowry, Research 
Specialist, for illustration specifications; and Barbara Shea for 
artwork. Special recognition is extended to the staff at AAVIM 
for their invaluable contnbutions to the quality of the final pnnted 
products, particularly to Robin Ambrose for typesetting; to Manlyn 
MacMillan for module layout, design, and final artwork; and to 
George W. Smith, Jr for supervision of the module production 
process. 
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The National Cemar for Reatarcr; m VocaUonal Educabon's mis- 
sion is to in cr sais the abWIy oT dfvena agsncias, ingtituiions, and 
organizalions to solve sducadonai probier m relaMng to individual 
career planning, preperalfon, and progression. The Nettonal Centsr 
futfWs Ks mission by: 

• Generating Icnowlsdgs through rassarch. 

• Developing edu c ational progrwns and products. 

• Evaluating MMdual program nesds and ouloomes. 

• Provkl J infomialfon for nalionai planning and policy. 

• molaMng educaltonal programs and products. 

• Operating information syslams and ssrvioss. 

9 Conducting leadsrship dsvetopment and training programs. 



AA 
VIM 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

120 Driftmier Engineering Cantor 
Athens, Georgia aoe02 



The Amencan Asiocialton for Vocation^ Instnidfonal Malarials 
(AAVIM) m a nonprofit nalfonal insMuls. 

The insiilulo is a oooperatfve efiort oT univsrailies, ooHsgas and 
divisions ol vocattonal and tschnical education in ttie Uniisd States 
and Canada to provids for aaioslsncs in Insetidionalmateriali. 

IDirection is given by a rsprsssnlalivs fnm sach of the i 
provincss and tenltortss. AAVIM alao mM\ 
organizatiorii, government agarwiss and irKiuslfy. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Ideally, when you enter a classroom armed with 
a completed lesson plan, you fully intend to ac- 
complish the following: 

• Reach each student in the class 

• Stimulate student interest 

• Motivate each student to learn 

• Give students information relevant to their real- 
world needs 

• Achieve your lesson objectives 

If it's up to just you and the lesson plan, you will 
probably fall short of that ideal. A teacher can't 
always be stimulating, motivating, relevant, and all 
things to all students. However, there Is a wealth of 
help available to any teacher who will take a little 
extra time to look. 

This help comes in the form of instructional 
materials^-materiais to use, to read, to listen to, or 
to view. V^ith instructional mateiials to support your 
lesson, you can meet the needs of students with 
varying reading levels or with varying levels of ex- 
pertise in the subject matter involved. Furthermore, 
materials allow students to reinforce what they have 
learned in the lesson, especially if their senses are 
involved. 



In developing your skill in lesson planning, you 
probably learned that one part of the planning pro- 
cess is the selection of supportinr Materials. This 
module is designed to help you Ic \Xe and obtain 
the kinds of student instructional ma trials that can, 
and probably will, add that extra thrust neoded to 
push your iesson closer to that ideal goal 

NOVE: The general principles of how to locate and 
select instructional materials remain the same 
regardless of the type of material being sought. 
However, further, more-specific skills are needed if 
you are trying to select materials for use in a 
competency-based education (CBE) program or with 
students with special/exceptional needs. 

A CBE program may require the acquisition or 
development of learning packages. Students with 
special/exceptional needs may need specially 
prepared materials, such as large-print books for the 
visually impaired. 

Specific coverage of where and how to locate 
these specialized materials— and the criteria for 
selecting those that are appropriate— is provided in 
Module K-4, Provide Instructional Materials for CBE; 
and Module L-4, Provide Appropriate Instructional 
Materials for Exceptional Students. 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

TcfiniMl Obi«etlv«: For an actual teaching situation, 
select student instructional materials. Your perfor- 
mance will be assessed by your resource person, us- 
ing ttie Teacher Perfomiance Assessment Form, pp. 
37-38 (Learning Experience HI)- 



EfiaUIng Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the important considerations involved in 
selecting and ot)taining student instructional materials 
{Learning Experience /). 

2. Given a case study describing one teacher's pro- 
cedures for selecting and obtaining student instruc- 
tional matenals for a lesson, critique the performance 
of that teacher {Learning Experience if). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must !iave competency in 
developing a lesson plan. If you do not already have this 
competency, meet with your resource person to determine 
what method you will use to gain this skill. One option is 
to complete the ittf or: nation and practk:e activities in the 
following module: 

• Dwek)p a Lesson Plan, Module B-4. 

Resources 

A list of the outskJe resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module fbltows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additk>nal references in 
your occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistanre in 
setting up activities with peers or observatkKis of skilled 
teachers, if necessary. Your resource person may also be 
contacted if you have any difficulty with dir6Ctk>ns or in 
assessing your progress at any time. 



Learning Experience II 

No outside resources 

Learning Experience l!l 

Required 

An actual teaching situation for which you can select 
student instructional materials. 
A resource person to assess your competency in 
selecting student instructional materials. 

General Information 

For infbrmatk)n about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
general procedures for its uc3, and terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Center's PBTE Modules on the inside back cover. For 
more in-depth informatk)n on how to use the modules in 
teacher/trainer education programs, you may wish to refer 
to three related documents: 

The Student Guide to Using PefUxmance-Based Teactter 
Education Mg^arials is designed to help orient preservk;e and 
inservioe teachers and occupatkMial trainers to PBTE in 
general and to the PBTE materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance^sed 
Teacher Educed Materials can help prospective resource 
persons CO gukto and assist preservice and inservice teachers 
and occupattonal trainers in the devek)pment of professional 
teaching competerK:ie8 through use of the PBTE modules. 
It also includes lists of all the module competerKies, as well 
as a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can t>e olitained. 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based 
Tc jctter Education is designed to help those who wttt admin- 
ister the PBTE program. It contains answers to implementa- 
tk>n questk)ns, pos^blo solutions to problems, and alternative 
courses of actk)n. 



Learning Experience I 

Optk>na' 

Resources {e.g., textbooks, manuals, workbooks) for 
which you can determine the reading level using the 
Resch reading formula. 

Resources (e.g., publishers' catalogs, libraries) to use 
in becoming familiar with available student instruc- 
tk>nal materials. 



Learning Experience I 

OVERVIEW 




Activity 




I Activity _ 




After completing the required reading, demonstrate Icnowledge of tiie impor- 
tant considerations involved in selecting and otrtaining student instructional 
materials. 



You wHI t>e reading selected pages of Smith and Nagel, Instructional Media 
in the Learning Process, which are provided in this learning experience, pp. 
6—13. 



You will be reading the information sheet. Selecting and Obtaining Instruc- 
tional Materials, pp. 13-17. 



You may wish to apply the Reach reading formula, explained in the informa- 
tion sheet, to a sample text or other resource in your occupational area. 



You may wish to identify current instructional materials available for your 
occupational area. 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of the important considerations involved 
in selecting and obtaining student instructional materials by completing the 
Self-Check, pp. 20-23. 



You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your completed Self- 
Check with the Model Answers, pp. 25-26. 
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For information concerning the relationship between learning and instruc- 
tional media and materials, read the following selection from Smith and Nagel, 
Instructional Media in the Learning Process. In these pages, the authors pre- 
Activity sent a strong case for the necessity of using media and materials. Using 

■ Edgar Dale's Cone of Experience as a basis, they show the importance of 
M involving students' senses in the learning process and illustrate how media 
and materials can help you to do this. Common misconceptions about media 
are refuted, mistaken approaches to using media are exposed, and gener- 
alizations about what media and materials can do for you are presented. 



INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA IN THE LEARNING PROCESS 



Not long ago a prominv^nt local attorney and state 
senator severely criticized teacher educators 
because "teachers spend a whole semester lear'i- 
ing to thread a motion-picture machine!'' That state- 
ment represents not only misinformation, but a total 
lack of understanding of what is meant by instruc- 
tional media and materials. To many, the term 
audiovisual conjures a darkened room, a screen, a 
whirring projector, and a movie to entertain kids. 
That's it— and nothing more. Consider the absurdi- 
ty of the foregoing statement in the light of this: 

Instructional media and materials are everywhere 
around us. They are found wiiihin the student's total 
continuum of experience, from the concre' 3 to the 
abstract, both outside and inside the classroom. 
They provide means whereby teachers teach (make 
possit)le the conditk)ns for learning) and students 
learnt 

If you accept the above statement, then the opera- 
tion of equipment (the so-called nuts and bolts) is 
only a small part of the totality called instructional 
media and naterlals. 

There are two ubiquitous problems, among others, 
that confront most beginning teachers— discipline 
and variety. Discipline problems don't just happen; 
they are caused, and your teaching methodology 
may be to blame. However, problems of control and 
discipline can be ameliorated by effective in- 
struction—get some variety into your teaching. 

Variety Is the essence of media and materials. 
Media and materials can provide some of the 
answers; however, they are not a panacea because 
so much depends upon the situation, the teacher, 
his/her energy, his/her imagination, and those thir- 
ty or more unique personalities called a "class." 



As an example of the different approaches that 
one may use with media and materials, we can cite 
the following. I know a teacher who is a great col- 
lector of gadgets and gimmicks. He brings to class 
his jeweled oil can, a giant Texas paper clip, a mink- 
covered beer can opener, a noiseless soup spoon, 
and even a revolving spaghetti fork. 

The kids love all this, and he really entertains 
them. Of course, he gets their attention and interest 
and may even motivate them. The crucial question 
is, ''How much learning is taking place in terms of 
the objectives of the instructional situation?" The 
results will be virtually nil unless the teacher can go 
beyond the gadget and gimmick phase and get into 
the real business of learning. 

Now suppose the above teacher uses the gadgets 
to get them interested and then places this defini- 
tion on the chalkboard: 

The usually red or yellow pome fruit of the family 
of Malacaae. This includes the quince, the pear, the 
hawthorne. and sometimes the rose family. 

.Vhat is It? Students can come up with a variety 
of answers but are usually confused by the abstract 
verbiage of a perfectly good Webster definition. The 
teacher then brings forth a highly polished red and 
yellow apple— a concrete object that now makes the 
abstract apple understandable. This is one of the 
tasks of the teacher— to take that which is abstract 
and make it concrete, teachable, and understand- 
able. This is the role of media and materials— they 
must be used as genuine tools to facilitate the learn- 
ing process. 



SOURCE: Excerpted and adapted from Hayden R Smith and Thomas S 
Nagel, Instrudtonal Media in the Leamng Process (Columbus. OH Charles 
E Merrill, 1972), pp 3-16 Out of pcint, reprinted with the permission of 
the authors 
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Instructional materials and media run the whole 
gamut of human experience from the very abstract 
to the very concrete. These experiences can be 
graphically portrayed in tenms of a Cone of Ex- 
perience (see sample 1). The base of the cone 
represents experiences that are direct, live, and pur- 
poseful. As we move up the cone through ex- 
periences that are increasingly abstract, we reach 
the apex and the principle tool of instruction: 
words— the most difficult teaching tool of all! 

It is important to recognize that the eleven ex- 
perierices depicted on the cone are not discrete 
itenrts, but tend to overlap and integrate with other 
experiences. Nor are these experiences fixed or final 
in terms of levels of abstraction or concreteness. A 
field trip can be the most formalized, miserable, and 
abstract experience in the hands of an ineffective 
teacher. On the other hand, an educational film can 
be a real-life experience in the hands of a skillful 
teacher. 

Another way of graphically portraying the media 
and materials continuum is in terms of a pyramid 
(see sample 2). For clarity of understanding, the 
pyramid concept may be a more effective device 
than the more complex Cone of Experience. The 
pyramid categorizes experience into three levels, 
moving from the concrete to the abstract. At the base 
are the real, live, concrete experiences. In the mid- 
dle are the vicarious experiences available through 
mechanical representations of reality, the so-called 
audio and visual approaches. At the top of the 
pyramid are those vicarious experiences available 
through the use of abstract symbols— words. 

Here is a good example of how the same concept, 
whether in the form of a cone or a pyramid, can be 
presented in five different ways, without altering the 
content, by using different materials and media. 
First, we can actually construct the cone on a flan- 
nel board using flannel-backed cards and discuss- 
ing each of the eleven levels as we go along. 
Secondi we can prepare a transparency of the cone 
for use on the overhead projector. Again, we can 
develop the cone by covenng the material with a 
card and revealing the levels one at a time. Third, 
the same material can be shared as a handout by 
photocopying the page that contains the cone. Last, 
we can prepare a poster or flip chart of the same 
material. 

Of importance to you in selecting certain materials 
and media is the answer to this question, ''What will 
do the best job in terms of the teaching situation and 
the availability of media and materials?** Before this 
question can be answered, you must havo some 
knowledge of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the different approaches. 



The Senses— Pathways to Learning 

Some wag has called ''horse sense**— whatever 
that \s^stable thinking. However, we never speak 
of "people sense,'* but we refer to the human 
senses. In learning, there is considerable evidence 
that 3eems to prove that the greater the sensory in- 
volvement, the more effective and permanent ^he 
learning. 

To establish this relationship, the following survey 
was tried with sevsral classes of inservice teachers. 
They were asked to write down three experiences 
they could never forget and three things they always 
soemed to forgei. Records were kept over a period 
of two years. 

Guess what experience the women could never 
forget? Childbirth! For the men, their richest ex- 
perience (not always pleasant) was Service- 
connected: sunrise over Tokyo Bay; landing on the 
beaches of Iwo Jima; and the like. The number one 
forgetting experience was "names,** followed by 
"losing keys" and "forgetting to fill the gas tank!** 

IStote that what you can never forget usually in- 
volves a total sensory experience, and what you con- 
tinually forget involves a lesser sensory experience. 
To a politician, names are his/her stock and trade, 
and he or she makes an extra effort never to forget 
a face or a name. To most of us, most names seem 
relatively unimportant, and we make little effort to 
remember them. 1*11 make a bet— you will never 
forget the name of the principal who offers you your 
first teaching contract! 

These sensory mechanisms— eyes, ears, ncse, 
taste buds, and nerve endings in our skin— are 
called perceptors and are our continuing contacts 
with the world of things and events. These tools of 
perception are the means by which we come to know 
our external environment. 

However, the senses are merely data-gathering 
devices that send information to the brain. To make 
these impressions coherent involves thought, or 
cognition. Together, the brain's cognitive 
mechanism and our sensory apparatus provide us 
with the means of perception. In fact, we construct 
our world of things and events through mental pro- 
cesses that are fed data by the senses, and physical 
objects, as we know them, are the products of our 
own perceptions. 



SAMPLE 1 

CONE OF EXPERIENCE 




SAMPLE 2 

PYRAMID OF EX ^ER!ENCE 




VICARIOUS LEARNING 
through 
WORDS 
(Abstract Symtx>ls of Reality) 
Speech - Wrfting - Formulae 




VICARIOUS LEARNING 

through 
INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 
(Mechanical Representations of Reality) 
Maps - Charts • Graphs - Ot^ecfs - Specimens - 
Pictures - Models • Slides ■ Filmstrips - Motion Pictures ■ 
Recordings • Radio - Dramatics - Television 



DIRECT LEARNING 
through 
FIRSTHAND EXPERIENCES 
(Immediate Sensory Contacts with Heality) 
flesowrce Visitors - Interviews - Field Trips - Surveys - 
Extended Field Trips - Camping - Servile Projects - Worl< Experience 



For a long time now, we have characterized 
humans as possessing five basic senses: sight, 
sound, taste, smell, and toJch. Meanwhile, as we 
begin to learn more about the human organism, 
there is considerable evidence that we possess far 
more sensory apparatus. For example, a television 
film entitled "Gateways to the Mind," starring Frank 
Baxter, attempted to identify over twenty senses: 
fear, balance, well-being, and the like. 

Traditionally, the whole media field was labeled 
with the misnomer audiovisual materials of instruc- 
tion. Since it appeared that over 80 percent of learn- 
ing involved the senses of sight and sound, such a 
label seemed appropriate. Today we know that 
human learning includes much more than simple eye 
and ear stimuli. It involves the total organism along 
with readiness, experience, and feeling, to name a 
few. Thus the term instructional materials or instruc- 
tional media considers the tools and techniques of 
instruction and the sensory apparatus in a much 
broader context than "audiovisual materials." 

Obviously, we learn best, though not always as 
efficiently, by experience— by seeing an object, 
listening to it, smelling it, tasting it, and touching it. 
This is also true of an event or happening. Although 
experience may be the best teacher, it is often a hard 
taskmaster; to leam about fire, just walk through one! 
Moreover, many firsthand experier^ces are not 
available to us (we cannot go to the South Pole or 
climb Mt. Everest). 

To shortcut firsthand experience and eliminate 
some of the dire consequences, society has come 
up with something called a school and a manager 
of experience called a teacher. Although most 
schools attempt to provide as many concrete ex- 
periences as p( iible, *he bulk of student learning 
involves vicarious experiences. These latter ex- 
periences involve two levels of abstraction: reoresen- 
tations of reality (films, slides, pictures, models, 
televi&ion, and recordir.ys) and at)Stract symbols of 
reality (words). 

Because representations are closer to the real 
thing, they are usually more easily understood than 
abstract symbols, which have no direct relationship 
to reality. Words are merely convenient labels we 
have given to things, ideas, and concepts in order 
to develop a verbal and written language of 
communication. 

It is logical to assume that those materials that are 
closely related to reality and appeal directly to the 
senses are more apt to be understood by students 
than those materials that are highly abstract sym- 
bols of reality. It seems logical, therefore, to use a 
variety of media and put some sense into your 
teaching! 




Obviously, the senses of touch, taste, and smell 
do play an essential part in learning. Of the three, 
touch (tactile) experiences are more widely used in 
the classroom. For example, the demonstration 
technique is often the heart of the teaching method 
in vocational-technical classes. This is largely a tell- 
ing, showing, and doing process, which involves 
psychomotor skills. 

The success of a demonstration is largely depen- 
dent upon the teacher's ability to explain and show 
how something works. However, something that is 
often overlooked, but crucial to success, is student 
participation— involvement during or after the 
demonstration. In your planning, bring the sense of 
touch into play; let students handle, feel, touch, and 
manipulate the concrete objects used in the 
demonstration. 

Sometimes in relation to touch, the term 
kinestheti':s is used. This involves muscles, tendons, 
and nerve endings and is best explained by the term 
getting the feel of it. 

The importance of taste and smell in food prepara- 
tion classes is self-evident. Here we can often detect 
the quality of learning experience by a little sniffing 
and a few nibbles. Sometimes in other labs the nose 
and the tongue are valuable aids to learning. 
Whether the odors and tastes are good or bad, they 
can provide valuable learning clues. 
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Why Do I Have to Use This Stuff? 

The point is, ycu don1 have to use all of this stuff. 
You can continue in .he tradition of the lovable old 
2 X 4 classroom fixture and call yourself a teacher. 
The 2x4 reference does not refer to your height 
nor your girth; it refers to those individuals whose 
teaching n -ecology is confined to the two covers 
of a book .• .e four walls of a classroom! If this 
is youi approach to teaching, you'll soon be as ex- 
tinct as the dodo bird and more obsolete than the 
horse and buggy. 

!r. attempting to analyze why you ought to use in- 
structional media and mai3rials in your teaching, it 
may be helpful to look at what we may call "the pro- 
cess of education.'* For analysis, we can divide this 
process into four distinct phases. 

The first of the phases is the presentation ohase. 
Herein the teacher presents information through lec- 
ture or demonstration. It may also involve making 
assignments and an attempt by the teacher to in- 
terest or motivate students in the information being 
presented. Also, the teacher may use a variety of 
media and materials to expedite and clarify the 
presentation. Note that this phase is one-v/ay^ 
teacher-led and teacher dominated! 

The second phase is the reflection phase In thr 
phase, students reflect upon what has been 
presented in the first phase. This may be ac- 
complished through classroom reading, work in the 
library, or through homework. Again, this phase is 
one-way; it is solely student activity, and the teacher 
hopes the student ic sufficiently interested and 
motivated to reflect upon the presentation. 




Oa$$ texts are the coffins of knowledge, 
Tftey contain and preserve, but they also 
conceal. Rare is the t0xtt)ook that lyreathes 
with life, rouses, stimuiatss, and saiisfies. 



In the third phase, interaction, we find the heart 
of the teaching-learning process. Together the 
teacher and students interact with that which has 
been presented and reflected upon. It is two-way 
and builds into the situation the most crucial aspect 
of communication theory--feedback. It ma> . ivolve 
discussion, panels, and student reports ana may in- 
corporate other media and materials. 

Through feedback not only does the student in- 
dicate hss or her level of understanding, but the 
teacher leceives information about the effectiveness 
of the teaching. Both the student and the teacher 
are learners, and without feedback th<^re is no 
evidence that learning or effective leaching is tak- 
ing place. To teach is to communicate effectively, 
and how can this be accomplished if the teacher has 
no knowledge that the message is getting across? 

Som^ teachers believe that the evaluation of 
studer;«s, the fourth phase, is the most unpleasant 
part of teaching. It can be an onerous task if one 
thinks of evaluation only in terms of test scores and 
the labeling of students with the alphabet soup of 
ABCDF. The aim of education is learning, and the 
aim of evaluation ought to be the evaluation of learn- 
ing and not a technique to separate the **sheep" 
from the "goats/' 

Of course, the teacher must make some evalua- 
tion of student progress, but it must be a two-way 
process to give students immediate knowledge of 
progress and to inform the teacher about the effec- 
tiveness of his/her teaching. If evaluation is one- 
way, it Is dull, sterile, and unproductive— no wonder 
some teachers dread the task. 

Education is a process whereby teachers teach 
and students learn— through presentation, reflec- 
tion, interaction, and evaluation. These activities may 
be integrated Into a single class period utilizing a 
wide variety of media and materials (see sample 3). 
Certain basic assumptions are integral to under- 
standing why a teacher ought to use materials and 
media. These assumptions are not stricken in tablets 
of stone but can serve as helpful guidelines. 

• Materials and media are not designed to 
become a substitute for the effective 
teacher— When they do take over the complete 
job of instruction, there is a question of whether 
they are being used properly. 

• Materiais and media are not designed to 
suppiant the textbook; they are designed to 
supplement the instructiona! process— The 
textbook may or may not be the primary tool— 
something else might be much better. 
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SAMPLE 3 

CIRCLE OF KNOWLEDGE 




• No device, technique, or material is superior 
to another per se— Generally speaking, as far 
as groups are concerned, each is superior or 
inferior only in terms of its contributions to learn- 
ing and in relation to a specific learning 
situation. 

• Each device, material, or technique has cer- 
tain unique contributions that it can make to 
an instructional situation— Each has certain 
advantages &nd disadvantages, and the 
teacher must be aware of tiiese in order to use 
it effectively 

• Instructional media end materials are not 
labor-saving devices— In fact, physically, the 
teache*' may work harder, but the rewards in 
terms of learning are worth the effort. 

During the past fifty years, a significant body of 
research has been accumulated concerning instruc- 
tional media and materials. In terms of the evidence. 



the contribution that this area can make to the ef- 
fectiveness of teaching and learning is irrefutable. 
Of course there aro exceptions, but the generaliza- 
tion is based upon sound empirical evidence. 

Without risk of overstatement, we can put forth 
these generalizations. Instructional media and 
materials can do the following: 

• Provide concrete experience 

• Motivate and arouse interest 

• Increase retention 

• Develop continuity of thought 

• Contribute to growth of meaning and vocabulary 

• Provide variety in learning 

• Provide experience not otherwise easily 
obtained 

• Save instructional time 

Media and materials can make you a more effec- 
tive teacher— why not give them a chance? 



f 

. . . For information concerning the practical procedures to be followed in select- 

1 ^^'vity — jpg obtaining student instructional materials to support a lesson, read 

Y M the following information sheet. 



SELECTING AND OBTAINING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Using common sense alone, you would not plan 
to purchase the materials for a house without hav- 
ing some plans or a blueprint to go by, or without 
knowing where the house was to be built (on sand? 
on a hill?), or without knowing the needs of the peo- 
ple whose house it would be. Selecting student in- 
structional materials starts with that same kind of 
common sense. 

First, you must have a plan. Your lesson plan 
should include the learning objectives to be reached. 
This will dictate the use of certain basic materials 
and can suggest the use of others. For instance, a 
teacher whose lesson objective involves having 
students successfully complete several types of fob 
application forms will undoubtedly need to supply the 
students w'^h application forms— pencils, too, for the 
students ' never have them. 

The second point involves those pencils. To deter- 
mine what materials are needed, you need to know 
your students. What are their interests, their needs. 



their abilities? Remember, there's more than one 
way to approach the same content via different 
points of interest and need. By involving students 
in the process of selecting materials for your lessons, 
they can give you some indication of their special 
interests.^ 

For example, a student who is working in her 
father's business, which she will someday take over, 
may not want nor need to know how to complete an 
application form. However, she could be interested 
in knowing how to construct an appropriate applica- 
tion form to use for hiring purposes at her father's 
business. She may want to know what to look for in 
an applicant's completed form. 



1. To gam skill in determining the needs and interests of students, you 
may wish to refer to Module B-1 . Determine Needs and Interest of Students 
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In regard to student abilities, one of the prime con- 
cerns is reading level. A highly technical written ex- 
planation of how to perform a task wiH not help a 
stuoent with a low reading level. However, that stu- 
dent may be perfectly capable of perfonming the task 
if given a different sort of explanation. Students' 
reading levels are sometimes available in their per- 
manent records, and many texts indicate the grade 
level for which they are written. 

Low reading abilities are net confined, of course, 
to secondary students. Adults who are foreign-born, 
who originally had a minimal education, or who have 
gotten into poor reading habits over the years may 
have this same deficiency. Instructors of adult 
students should not take it for granted that these 
students can read well and should aelect instruc- 
tional materials accordingly. 

A method for determining the reading level of any 
written material you may wish to use has been 
developed by Rudolf Flesch. This method involves 
taking several 100-word samples from a text, count- 
ing the number of words in an average sentence in 
those samples, and then using special tables to com- 
pute the reading level. A simplification of the Flesch 
Reading Ease Formula is shown in sample 4 at the 
end of this information sh^et. 

Other methods have been constructed by George 
Spache, and by Edgar Dale and Jeanne S. Chall. 
Still another method you may wish to check is the 
cloze readability procedure, which has been 
thoroughly explained and discussed in a number of 
sources by John R. Bormuth.^ 



The last preliminary item to be considered involves 
the kinds of constraints within which the lesson must 
be taught. What amount of time will you have for the 
lesson? If you plan to devote only a two-hour block 
of time to the lesson, a film that takes the full two 
hours may not be helpful. Another time constraint 
to consider is called lead time. In other worus, how 
much time do you have until the lesson must be 
taught? If you wanted to teach a lesnon in two days, 
you could not consider renting a film that had to be 
ordered and received via mail. 

What facilities are available to you? Using a film 
projector requires a totally darkened room. Thus, 
before you elect to use such equipment, you must 
consider whether you have access to a room that 
meets those conditions. 

What equipment does the school college have 
already available? A ser*' i of film loops may be ideal 
for a particular lesson, but if you don't have access 
to a film loop projector, the series will do you little 
good. 

What kinds of funds are available for purchasing 
or renting additional materials? You may find an ex- 
cellent film, but if its cost involves your whole budget 
allotment, it would probably be wise to consider us- 
ing another type of instructional material. 

Once you have determined (1) what you wish to 
accomplish; (2) the needs, interests, and abilities of 
your students; and (3) the constraints of time, money, 
equipment, and facilities, you can begin to look for 
the instructional materials that can help you to ac- 
complish your instructional goals within those limits 
and constraints. The following is a list of many of the 
instructional materials you could consider: 



2. Additional information on procedures for determining students' reading 
levels IS provided in Module M*l, Assist Students in Achieving Baste 
Reading SkiUs 



WriHen Material 


Other Media 


Textbooks 


Films 


Supplementary texts 


Film.'.(nps 


Handbooks 


Single-concept film loops 


Periodicals 


Television 


Pamphlets 


Radio 


Programmed matenals 


Records 


Reference books 


Pictures. Drawings, 


Documents 


Paintings 


Clippings 


Slides, SlideH'apes 


Hardware 


Videotapes. Audiotapes 


Equipment 


Transparencies 


Tools 


Microfilms 


Machinery 


Maps, Globes 


Computers 


Graphs. Cherts. Diagrams 


Models, Mock-ups 




Posters 




Collections. Specimens 




Actual objects 




Flannel boards 




Chalkboards 




Magnetic boards 




Flip charts 
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There are a number of sources for these instruc- 
tional materials. You can check the school or col- 
lege library, the town library, a university library, or 
a district resource center. There you can find educa- 
tional texts and periodicals that often include sug- 
gested materials for specific topics. Trade catabgs, 
publishers' catalogs, or film catalogs are another 
source of information about instruclional media and 
materials. 

Staff at the state department of vocational- 
technical education may also be able to make sug- 
gestions and indicate to you materials they have 
produced. Colleagues in your occupational service 
area, the area supervisor, or the district supervisor 
can usually give very specific suggestions, par- 
ticularly concerning materials in your occupational 
area or locally produced materials. Another excellent 
source is business and industry; many firms have 
pamphlets and other materials available. 

Any material that you consider using must be 
previewed. Even if your supervisor suggested its use 
^nd guaranteed its superbrity, it may not fit your par- 
ticular situation a^ defined by your objectives, your 
students, and your constraints. In addition to allow- 
ing you to check the quality and relevance of the 
material, a preview session gives you time to 
become familiar with the material and to prepare 
questions about it to use during class to lead 
discussion. 

When you are previewing materials, the kinds of 
questions you should be answering are based, in 
part, on the constraints you described initially and, 
in part, on some characteristics of the lesson con- 
tent itself: 

• Does the content match my lesson objective(s)? 

• Will the material fit with the instructional 
method(s) I planned to use? 

• Is the content accurate and up-to-date? Total- 
ly? In part? 

• Is the content logically sequenced? 

• Is the material appropriate for the grade level 
of my students? 

• Can each of my students handle the vocabulary 
used? 

• Will this material motivate each of my students? 

• Is this material geared to the abilities, needs, 
and mterests of all my students? some of my 
students? 

• Will this material fit into my time constraints? 

• Do I have access to the equipment (projector, 
tape deck, etc.) necessary to use this material? 
Is it in good operating condition? 

• Do I have the facilities necessary to use this 
material effectively? 



• Do I have access to the funds necessary to pur- 
chase or rent this material? 

• Is the material well produced technically? (Is the 
film's sound clear and audible? Is the print in 
the text easy to read?) 

• Does the material have validity? (Does the 
author or producer indicate that it has been 
proven that it will do what it is intended to do?) 

If you are looking for materials for demonstration 
purposes or student use, such as hardware (tools 
and machinery) or software (consumables such as 
lumber, flour, typing paper, or nuts and bolts), you 
need to check a few additional items. These 
materials should be the same as those the students 
would be expected to use on the job. They should 
be in good operating condition. With consumables, 
enough must be supplied to allow for a number of 
restarts or wastage. 

The degree of student participation will also in- 
dicate to you how much material or how many tools 
and machines you will have to have available. For 
example, it takes only one tool if students are to 
atch the teacher demonstrating a skill, but more 

jIs are required if each student is to perform the 

11 indeperidently. 

Once you have previewed your initial selections, 
you are ready to decide which selections are ap- 
propriate and which are not. If necessary, you may 
have to do more searching and previewing in order 
to obtain the most appropriate materials. When you 
have made the final selection of the student instruc- 
tbnal materials you v/ill use for the lesson, you are 
ready to present your lesson as planned, making the 
materials available to the students. 

There is, however, one last thing to remember. 
When you decide to teach that lesson again to 
another class, your materials have to be reviewed 
and reevaluated based on the new set of conditions: 
(1) different students with different needs, interests, 
and abilities; (2) slightly different objectives; (3) dif- 
ferent limits of time, equipment, or facilities; and (4) 
if time has passed, the availability of more up-to-date 
materials. However, not all of your needs may be met 
by existing resources; it may be necessary or 
preferable at times to use teacher-made materials.^ 



3 To gam skill in preparing teacher-made nr^aterials. y u may wish to refer 
to Module B-6. Prepare Teacher-Made instructional Materials, and other 
rDOdules covering the use of media and materials m Category C instruc- 
tional Execution 
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SAMPLE 4 

APPLYING THE FLESCH FORMULA 



Follow these rules and procedures In applying the Simplified Flesch Formula. 

A. Selection of Samples 

1 . Take enough written samples from the text to make a fair test. To make your samples random, 
go by a strictly numerical scheme (e.g., selecting random page numbers from a given book) 
rather than picking ''good" or ''typical** samples. 

2. Each sample should start at the beginning of a paragraph. Example: In a 152-page book, take 
the first paragraphs on each of pages 7, 25, 78, 122. Page numbers are chosen "blind** without 
looking at these pages. 

B. Counting the Number of Words 

1. Start counting the words. Stop when you reach 100. You need 100 words for each sample. 

2. Count contractions and hyphenated words as one word. 

3. Count numbers and letters as words, if separated by spaces. Example: 1948 and C.0.0. would 
each count as one word. 

C. Counting the Number of Sentences 

1 . Count complete sentences or complete units of thought. Sorne sentences are marked off by 
colons or semicolons. 

2. Don*t break up sentences joined by conjunctions such as and or but 

D. Figuring Average Sentence Length 

1 . When using several samples, figure the average sentence length for all the samples combined. 

2. Total the number of words in all of the samples (4 samples would have 400 words) and divide 
by the number of sentence? in all of the samples. 

E. Count the One-Syllable Words 

1. Count all the one-syllable words in all of the 100-word samples and divide the total number 
of one*syl]able words by the number of samples. 

F. Figuring the Reading Ease Score 

1. Apply the average sentence length in words and the average number of one*syllable words 
per sample to the Flesch Reading Ease Index Table to arrive at the reading ease index number 
and then use the Flesch Conversion Table to comoute the estimated reading grade. 

Now consider the following example: 

A. You have counted out the following 100-word sample from a text. 

1^ 1^ 9^ (J) 

You are probably familiar with three types of tape recorders: reel-to-reel, cassette, and cartridge. 

The eight-Uack tape recorders which are made for use in automobiles are an example of the car- 

f^(V ^ f^f^ ^ 

tridge type. Since you will probably not be working with the cartridge type in a school situation 

because of its limitations, the cartridge recorder will not be discussed directly in this [[xforiTiation 

sheetrHowever, the principles discussed here will generally apply to cartridge recorders. The two 

^ ^^^^^^ i/* 

tape recorders pictured below— the reel-to-reel and the cassette— are the machines which you 

will most likely be using in your classroom or laboratoryr 



SOURCE Adapted from J N Farr, J J Jenkins, and D G Paterson, "Simplification of Flesch Reading Ease Formula. " Joumza / Applied 
Psychology, 35 (OctotMr 1951) 333-337 Copyright 1951 by the Amencan Psychological Association Reprinted by permission 
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You counted the number of sentences (indicated by circled numbers) and found there were 
five. You counted the number of one-syllable words (indicated by check marks) and found there 
were 64. 

B. Next, you converted your ''number of sentences'* into ''average sentence length" by dividing 
the total words in your sample (100) by the number of sentences (5). One hundred divided by 
five equals twenty (20). 

C. Then you consulted the Flesch Reading Ease Index Table (8 partial table follows) to determine 
your index number. In the line containing the Number of One-Syllable Words per Hundred Words, 
you located the number "64." In the column containing the Average Sentence Length, you 
located the number "20." The point at which the line and the column come together is "50," 
which is your index number. 



Average 






Number of One-Syllable Words per Hundred Words 




Sentence 






















-t 






Length 


84 


82 


80 


78 


76 


74 


72 


70 


68 


66 


64 


62 


60 


9 


94 


90 


87 


84 


81 


78 


74 


72 


68 


65 


61 


58 


56 


10 


93 


89 


86 


83 


80 


77 


73 


71 


67 


64 


60 


57 


55 


11 


92 


88 


85 


82 


79 


76 


72 


70 


66 


63 


59 


56 


54 


12 


91 


87 


84 


81 


78 


75 


71 


69 


65 


62 


58 


55 


53 


13 


90 


86 


83 


80 


77 


74 


70 


68 


64 


61 


57 


34 


52 


14 


89 


85 


82 


79 


76 


72 


69 


67 


63 


60 


56 


53 


50 


15 


88 


84 


81 


78 


75 


71 


68 


66 


62 


59 


55 


52 


49 


16 


87 


83 


80 


77 


74 


70 


67 


65 


61 


58 


54 


51 


^8 


17 


86 


82 


79 


76 


73 


69 


66 


64 


60 


57 


53 


50 


47 


18 


85 


81 


78 


75 


72 


68 


65 


63 


59 


56 


52 


49 


46 


19 


83 


80 


77 


74 


71 


67 


64 


62 


58 


55 




48 


45 




"82 — 


79- 


— 76 — 


73 


—70 — 


66 — 


63 


—61— 


57— 


54 — 




47 


44 



D. Finally, you consulted the following Flesch Conversion Table to convert your index number to 
an estimated reading grade. Since "50" is your index number, falling in the "50 to 60'' range, 
the estimated reading level of your sample is "10th to 12th Grade." 



Reading Ease Score Estirvuiied Reading Grade 



90 to 100 


5th Grade 


80 to 


90 


6th Grade 


70 to 


80 


7th Grade 


60 to 


70 


8th to 9th Grade 


50 to 


60 — 


-► lOth to 12th Grade 


30 to 


50 


13th to 16th Grade (College) 


Oto 


30 


College Graduate 
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In the information you just read is an explanation of the Flesch formula for 
determining the reading level of written materials. You may wish to select 
some sample resources used in your occupational area and apply the for- 
mula to them. If you are an inservice teacher, you may then wish to com- 
pare the results to the reading levels of your students. A data sheet, a par- 
tial Flesch Reading Ease Index Table, and a Flesch Conversion Table are 
provided here for your use in completing this activity. 



DATA SHEET 

Application of the Flesch Reading Ease Formula 

READABILITY 

TITLE LEVEL 

AUTHOR(S) PUBLISHER 



One-Syllable 

Samples Page No. Words Words Sentences Score Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
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FLESCH READING EASE INDEX TABLE 



Number of One-Syllable Words per Hundred Words 



c 



o 
c 



• 





84 


82 


80 


78 


76 


74 


72 


70 


68 


66 


64 


62 


60 


58 




S4 




DM 


*fO 


AR 


AA 


■♦4- 


A(\ 
■HI 


9 


94 


90 


87 


84 


81 


78 


74 


72 


68 


65 


61 


58 


56 


52 


49 


45 


42 


40 


36 


33 


29 


27 


23 


10 


93 


89 


86 


83 


80 


77 


73 


71 


67 


64 


60 


57 


55 


51 


48 


44 


41 


39 


35 


32 


28 


26 


22 


11 


92 


88 


85 


82 


79 


76 


72 


70 


66 


63 


59 


56 


54 


50 


47 


43 


40 


38 


34 


31 


27 


25 


21 


12 


91 


87 


84 


81 


78 


75 


71 


69 


65 


62 


58 


55 


53 


49 


46 


42 


39 


37 


33 


30 


26 


24 


20 


13 


90 


86 


83 


80 


77 


74 


70 


68 


64 


61 


57 


54 


52 


48 


45 


41 


38 


35 


32 


29 


25 


23 


19 


14 


89 


85 


82 


79 


76 


72 


69 


67 


63 


60 


56 


53 


50 


47 


44 


40 


37 


34 


31 


28 


24 


22 


18 


15 


88 


84 


81 


78 


75 


71 


68 


66 


62 


59 


55 


52 


49 


46 


43 


39 


36 


33 


30 


27 


23 


21 


17 


16 


67 


83 


80 


77 


74 


70 


67 


65 


61 


58 


54 


51 


48 


45 


42 


38 


35 


32 


29 


26 


22 


20 


16 


1 7 
1 r 


oc 
OP 




7Q 


/O 


to 




DO 


04 


DU 


57 


53 


50 


47 


A A 

44 


41 


37 


34 


31 


28 


25 


21 


19 


15 


Id 


85 


81 


78 


75 


72 


68 


65 


63 


59 


56 


52 


49 


46 


43 


40 




oo 


on 


07 


OA 




1 0 


1 A 


19 


83 


80 


77 


74 


71 


67 


64 


61 


58 


55 


51 


48 


45 


42 








£9 


^O 


0*^ 




1 7 


1 'X 
1 <3 


20 


82 


/9 


76 


73 


70 


66 


63 


60 


57 


54 


50 


47 


44 


41 


38 


34 


31 


28 


25 


22 


18 


16 


12 


21 


81 


78 


75 


72 


69 


65 


62 


59 


56 


53 


49 


46 


43 


40 


37 


33 


30 


27 


24 


21 


17 


15 


11 


22 


80 


77 


74 


71 


68 


64 


61 


58 


55 


52 


48 


45 


42 


39 


36 


32 


29 


26 


23 


20 


16 


14 


10 


23 


79 


76 


73 


70 


67 


63 


60 


57 


54 


51 


47 


44 


41 


38 


35 


31 


28 


25 


22 


19 


15 


13 


9 


24 


78 


75 


72 


69 


66 


62 


59 


56 


53 


50 


46 


43 


40 


37 


34 


30 
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21 


18 


14 


12 


8 


25 


77 


74 


71 


68 


65 


61 


58 


55 


52 


49 
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36 
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29 


26 


23 


20 


17 


13 


11 
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£D 


76 


73 


70 


67 


64 


60 


57 
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12 
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63 


59 


56 
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50 


47 


43 


40 


37 


34 


31 


27 


24 


21 


18 


15 


11 


9 


5 


28 


74 


71 
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FLESCH CONVERSION TABLE 



Reading Ease Score Estimated Reading Grade 

90 to 100 5th Grade 

80 to 90 6th Grade 

70 to 80 7th Grade 

60 to 70 8th to 9th Grade 

50 to 60 10th to 12th Grade 

30 to 50 13th to 16th Grade (College) 

Oto ?1 College Graduate 
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m Optional 
* Activ'ty _ 



■ Activity ^ 



To get a realistic idea of the types of instructional materials that are available 
for your occupational area, you may wish to write to. or visit in person, one 
or more of the following: publisher, library, state department, school- or 
university-based resource center, resource person, inservice teacher, etc. 
Through these sources, you can obtain catalogs of materials or view in per- 
son the variety of materials available. 



The following items check your comprehension of the material in the Smith 
and Nagel reading, pp. 6-13; and the information sheet. Selecting and Ot>- 
taining Instructional Materials, pp. 13-17. Each of the 11 Itemc requires a 
short essay-type response. Please explain fully, but briefly, and make sure 
you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 



Some people feel that using media just Involves learning to operate a few machines. How is it, then, 
that the media specialists hired by some schools and colleges had to spend so much time training 
for the position? 



2. Explain the statement. Variety Is the essence of media and materials." 
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3. What effect can the use of a variety of media and materials have on classroom discipline? 



4. Give an example of an abstract concept, and explain how it could be made more concrete by media 
and materials. 



5. The statement, Media and materials are labor-saving devices,** can be argued both ways. Give ex- 
amples of how media and material!^ can both decrease and increase a teacher*s work *oad. 



^3 
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6. If media and materials can really increase learning and can really oe motivational, why shouldn't a 
teacher do the following: 



a. Teach solely with media? 



b. Pick media solely on its ability to motivate? 



7. What practical constraints (other ♦han the technical quality of the media itself) govern a teacher's selection 
of media? If a teacher doesn't cop'^icier those constraints, what problems can arise? 



8. Rudolf Flesch developed a meac;urement dev .ce ti^at c.^n tielp a teacher to select appropriate materials. 
What is the device, and why is it important? 



erJc 
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9. Describe several different reasons why a teacher should always preview media and materials. 



10. In purchasing consumables, what general rule of thumb helps a teacher to know how much to buy? 
Why is this important? 



11. Prove or disprove the following statement: "A teacher who carefully plans and successfully executes 
a superior lesson, supported by carefully chosen media and materials, can continue to use the exact 
same plan in its entirety throughout his/her teaching career.'' 
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Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model 
answers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses: however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1. Knowin ^ how to run a projector is only a very 
small p .rt of the total competence needed. Us- 
ing instructional media really means having ihe 
skill to select and obtain various kinds of stu- 
dent instructional materials that will meet tho 
needs of different students, will enliven and rein- 
force the lesson topic, and are of good quality. 

2. Instructional media and materials allow and en- 
courage two types of variety. Fitst, each in- 
"^ividual student can be exposed to a subject 
.iirough various senses: listening, viewing, 
touching, etc. In lecture or discussion, students 
only hear about how to detect an engine 
malfunction. 

Media allow students to see that engine 
malfunctioning and to hear the sounds that in- 
dicate that malfunction. Models or real objects 
can allow students to explore the differences 
between the functional and dysfunctional 
engine. Perhaps, they can even smell the smell 
that indicates the engine is malfunctioning. This 
can be motivating, and each new experience 
can serve to reinforce the learning in the prior 
experience. Furthermore, things that involve 
total sensory experiences are things students 
will likely never forget. 

Second, using a variety of media means that 
many students with varying needs, interests, 
and abilities can be provided with different 
materials on the same subject that are ap- 
propriate to their individual needs, interests, and 
abilities. 

3. A student who is bored or who has nothing to 
do is a potential discipline problem. A lesson 
supporteo by interesting media and materials 
can lessen the chances of a student's becom- 
ing bored. If students are asked to use what they 
have learned via a single activity, slower 



students may have trouble understanding ana 
give up. More capable students may finish 
quickly and be left with nothing to do. An activi- 
ty supported by a variety of media and materia!t> 
allows the slower students the extra explana- 
tion they need, and the more capable students 
the advanced information they need to stay 
motivated. 

4. ssume your students are involved in a lesson 
on getting . ob. You tell them that in ap- 
proaching * employer, they should be 
"poisod." What does "poised" look like? A film 
or a book with case study examples can reduce 
the concept of "poised'* to concrete behaviors 
that students can relate to. 

5. The statement is true in the sense that, in the 
long run, using the kind of media and materials 
that really result in students* mastering each 
concept is less laborious than reviewing and 
reteaching that concept periodically. It is true 
in the sense that it's less work than trying to 
achieve 100 percent student understanding by 
lecture or discussion alone. In those cases, 
"true" would be a proper response. 

However, selecting, obtaining, and preparing in- 
structional media and materials does involve 
increased preparation time. Media and 
materials are not intended to be labor-saving 
devices in the sense that you can present a 
class-length film to illustrate a concept, and, 
thus, have nothing to do. On the contrary, you 
need to spend time selecting a film appropriate 
to class needs. You need to preview that film. 
You need to generate questions about the film 
in order to direct a follow-up class discussion. 
These materials help you teach; they don't 
teach for you. 
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6. a. Media and materials should be used in ad- 

dition or as alternatives to a textbook or 
other primary tool. Media and materials ?«re 
not designed so that you use just media in- 
stead of just a textbook. They allow you 
more options to choose from and work very 
well in combination. 

b. Although media and materials should 
motivate, that's not all they should do. A fun 
film with nothing whatsoever to do with the 
objective is a distraction, not a help. It could 
even allow students to get the impression 
that you 're saying, "Here's a film that you'll 
like— then we'll have to get down to the bor- 
ing task at hand.'* What should happen with 
media and materials is that the task at hand 
should become clearer and more interesting. 

7. Media and materials only do what you intend 
them to do if they are used properly. Thus, you 
need to check such constraints as available 
time, space, equipment, and funds in advance. 
For instance, assume you reserve a popular film 
months in advance, and you can have it t r only 
one day. What happens if it arrives and (here 
are no funo to pay for it? What happens if the 
film takes 55 minutes and your class is 40 
minutes long? What happens if the projector 
isn't available that day? By checking ahead of 
time, you can select the best material to meet 
the conditions or arrange to create conditions 
that allow the use of a particular piece of media 
or material. 

8. Rudolf Flesch '^eveloped a method for measur- 
ing the reading level of written materials. The 
device is important because the reading level 
at which materials are written varies. Materials 
at too low reading level can bore or insult 
students. Materials at too high a reading level 
can confuse or frustrate students. By checking 
the reading level of materials in advance you 
can be sure of providing stuocnts with materials 
they can handle. 



9. By previewing media and materials in advance, 
you can determine whether the content is 
accurate; whether it is consistent with other in- 
formation being presented in the lesson and 
supports the lesson objective; whether it meets 
the needs, interests, and abilities of your 
students; and whether it has the potential to 
motivate tnem. 

With written materials, you need to determine 
the reading level. A written pamphlet that seems 
to be relevant may be written at too high a 
reading level or only 5 of its 25 pages may be 
relevant. With audiovisuals, you need to check 
technical quality. A film that a colleague has 
sworn is excellent may be so well used that the 
sound is garbled. 

Above all, you should be familiar with the 
materials you use so you can lead follow-up 
discussions and be prepared for questions that 
may arise. By previewing media and materials, 
you can determine whether the information in 
the materials is reliable and whether it meets 
the needs, interests, and abilities of the 
students. 

10. Students using consumables are supposedly 
learning by doing. If they have only one chance 
and have to ^op if they ruin the material mak- 
ing a mistake, then they've only learned to do 
it wrong. They need enough chances to 
ultimately succeed. 

11. This ideal plan is effective only insofar as it 
meets specific objectives in terms of the needs, 
interests, and abilities of a particular group of 
students. With a different group of students, the 
plan will probably have to be modified to meet 
their particular characteristics. In addition, the 
content of the materials in that plan may be out- 
of-date or inferior to more recently developed 
materials at the tiiTie the plan is next used. 



Level of ^rformance: Your written responses to the self-check items shojjid have covered the same ma- 
jor points as the model answers. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the Smith and Nagel reading, pp. 6-13; the information sheet. Selecting and Obtaining 
Instructional Materials, pp. 13-17; or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 




Given a case study describing one teacher's procedures for selecting and 
obtaining student instructional materials for a lesson, critique the perfonnar>ce 
of that teacher. 



You will be reading the Case Study, p. 28. 



You will be critiquing the perfomnance of the teacher described in the case 
study, using the Critique Fonm, pp. 29-31, to guide you. 



You will be evaluating your coi. ^tency in critiquing the teacher's perfor- 
mance in selecting and obtaining mstructional materials by comparing your 
completed critique with the Model Critique, pp. 33-34. 
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Activity 



The following case study describes how one vocational-technical teacher went 
about selecting student instructional materials for a lesson on job interviews. 
With the criteria for selecting and obtaining instructional materials in m^nd, 
read the situation described. 



CASE STUDY 

Mr. Eriksen plans to teach a unit on job interviews. 
The objective of the first lesson in this unit is Based 
on reading, hearing, or viewing materials supplied by 
the teacher, students wHI work in small groups to 
develop lists of interview db's and don'fs. 

The class meets once a week for three hours; Mr. 
Eriksen plans to use one period for this lesson . The 
class with which he is working consists of iwenty 
sophomores, eight of whom presently have part-time 
jobs. The class is fairly mixed in ability: ten read at 
the tenth-grade level; one reads at the fifth-grade 
level; three read at the eighth- or ninth-grade level; 
two read at the eleventh-grade level; two read at the 
twelfth-grade level; and two read above the twelfth- 
grade level. 

Mr. Eriksen's school is fairly progressive and 
modem. There is an Instructional Media Center with 
a great deal of equipment kept in good operating 
condition: one videotape unit, six movie projectors, 
two slide projectors, three reel-to-reel tape recorders, 
ten cassette tape recorders, five stereo record 
players, four film projectors, ten individual slide 
viewers, ten single-concept film loop viewers, and 
three overhead projectors. 



Adequate facilities for using this equipment, such 
as a listening laboratory, are available. The depart- 
ment also has a mimeograph machine, a ditto 
machine, a xerographic copier, and an infrared 
copier. In addition, Mr. Eriksen's departmental 
budget has enough money for rental charges (to 
cover obtaining films, etc.) and small purchases. 

Mr. Eriksen looked for student instructional 
materials in three places. He looked through the 
handouts and texts that he had used in his college 
courses and he found a ten-year-old, twenty-page 
handout on job interviews written by a professor for 
a graduate course for work-study coordinators. He 
looked in a film catalog he had in his office, but he 
didn't find anything. He looked last in the university 
library, and he found one text and three educational 
journals with some relevant i«iformation on job inter- 
views. He used the xerographic copier to reproduce 
twenty copies of each of the resources he had 
found— a total of 96 pages— and considered himself 
to be ready to do the lesson. 
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Below is a critique form with questions to guide you in preparing a written 
critique of Mr. Eriksen's competency in selecting and obtaining the student 
instructional materials for his lesson on job interviews. Read each question 
and 'ndicate. by circling the YES or NO, whether Mr. Eriksen accomplished 
each item. Briefly explain your responses: what did he do correctly; what 
did he do incorrectly; what should he have done instead? 



CRITIQUE FORM 

1. Did the content of the instructional materials match the objectives of Mr. YES NO 

Eriksen's lesson plan? 

Explanation : 



2. Did the material fit with the instructional method he planned to use for the YES NO 

lesson? 

Explanation : 



3. Were the instructional materials he chose up-tc-date? YES NO 

Explanation : 
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4. Did Mr. Eriksen consider the needs and interests of his students in selec- 
ting the matenai? 



Explanation : 



YES NO 



erJc 



5. Was the material geared to the grade level and abilities of all of his YES NO 

students? 

Explanation : 



6. Will the instructional materials motivate his students to any great extent? YES NO 

Explanation : 



7. Will this material fit into his time constraints well? YES NO 

Explanation . 
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8. Did Mr. Eriksen make good use of the funds, facilities, and equipment YES NO 

available to him? 



Explanation : 



9. Did Mr. Eriksen conduct a thorough search of available sources? YES NO 

Explanation : 




10. Were the materials he selected the ones he should have selected for that YES NO 

lesson in that school with those students? 

Explanation : 
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Compare your wrinen critique of the teacher's performance with the model 
critique given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



1. YES. Considering only content, Mr. Eriksen 
was selecting appropriate materials. All the 
materials, in fact, discussed interviewing for 
jobs. 

2. YES. According to his objective, he planned 
to have students absorb information individual- 
ly and then discuss it in groups, so the 
photocopied written material would be ap- 
propriate to that method. 

3. NO. The handout was ten years old, and dates 
didn't seem to be a factor in the library materials 
he chose. He should have made a point of 
selecting materia'^ based on timeliness rather 
than on whatever haphazard method he was us- 
ing. Before deciding to use a ten-year-old ex- 
planation, he should have checked carefully to 
make sure that things had not changed in the 
real world since he had attended college. 

4. NO. This is probably one of his biggest errors. 
At no time did his students' needs and interests 
seem to be a factor in his selection process. He 
should have involved the students to determine 
what prior experience they had had in interview- 
ing for jobs. Eight students have part-time jobs, 
so their needs in the lesson may be quite dif- 
ferent from those of the students who have 
never been employed. He should have looked 
for a variety of materials to meet these differing 
needs. 

5. NO. Ninety-six pages of graduate-level college 
material, textbooks, and educational journals is 
definitely not appropriate for the student who 
reads at the fifth-grade level, and it is ques- 
tionable whether many of the other students 
could handle it. He should have selected a vari- 
ety of materials according to the different 
reading levals or some materials that didn't re- 
ly so heavily on the written word. 

6. NO. Probably not. Reading about how to 
handle a job interview is not. in and of itself, ex- 
hilarating. Reading about it on page after page 



of reproduced material will not help. Again, a 
variety of materials geared more to tenth 
graders should have been selected. 

7. NO. Most of Mr. Eriksen's students will need 
the entire period (or more) simply to complete 
the readings, leaving no f\me for discussion. He 
should have decided how much discussk)n time 
he wanted and then selected materials that 
could be easily handled by all students in the 
time allotted for independent work. 

8. NO. He made poor use of the available 
facilities and equipment. It is not evil not to use 
them, but he should have made more effort to 
locate audiovisual materials since he had all the 
necessary equipment at his disposal. Reproduc- 
ing copies of as many pages as he did for that 
many students was a very poor use of available 
funds. 

9. NO. He used only the most obvious, most 
easily accessible sources. He should have 
checked with colleagues and supervisors. He 
should have checked for references in his own 
school library; even if he didn't use these in 
class, they could be suggested to students 
wishing to pursue the subject further. He shoukl 
have checked more audiovisual sources. In ad- 
dition, this would have been an excellent topic 
on which to tap business, inoustry, or public ser- 
vice organizations for materials. An emptoyment 
agency would undoubtedly have pamphlets on 
this topic. 

10. NO. He did a really poor job of it. all things con- 
sidered. He should have considered his 
students, as well as the available time, funds, 
facilities, and equipment, and chosen materials 
accordingly. He should have checked more 
sources. He should also have gotten briefer, 
more readable materials and some audiovisual 
aids. 
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Level of Performance: Your completed critique form shou'd have covered the same major points as the 
model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you made, review 
the Smith and Nagel reading, pp. 6-13; the information sheet, Selecting and Obtaining Instructional Materials, 
pp. 13-17; or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience III 



HNAL EXPERIENCE 



I Terminal ^ 
■ Objective J 



Activity 




For an actual teaching situation/ seiect student instructional materials. 



For a single lesson you are planning to teach, select and obtain student in- 
structional materials to support that lesson. This will include— 

• taking into consideration all factors governing the selection of such 
materials 

• searching all available sources, both people and places, for potential 
materials 

• evaluating potential nrmterials 

• selecting appropriate materials 

• listing your selections in the appropriate section of your lesson plan 

• obtaining the selected materials 

NOTE: As you complete each of the above activities, document your aliens 
(in writing, on tape, through a log) for assessment purposes. 



After you have completed your documentation, finalized 
and obtained your materials, arrange to have rAcnn 
these items. 



your lesson plan, 

your resource person review 



Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 37-38. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this asr^ssment instrument, your 
resource person will determine whether you are competent in selecting stu- 
dent instructional materials. 



' For a definition of "actual teaching situation." see the mside back cover 
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0 TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Select Student instructional Materials (B-5) 



Name 

Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate b3x under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. Date 
If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not ap- 
plicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In preparing to use instructional materials, the teacher: 

1 . checked to see what equipment, facilities, and funds were 
available to him/her 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


checked several relevant sources for materials 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


alk)wed enough lead time to obtain all necessary materials 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


showed evidence of having previewed all materials to be 
used 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 

Im, —J 


□ 


5. 


obtained a variety of materials, if appropriate 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 

Im. —J 


□ 


The content of the selected materials: 

6. matches the lesson objective(s) 


1 — 1 

u 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


7. 


is up-to-date 


□ 

L. 1— J 


□ 

L. 1— J 


□ 

1 1 


□ 

1 1 


n 


n 

1 1 


8. 


is logically sequenced 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


The selected materials: 

9. fit the instructional method(s) to be used in the lesson 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. 


are appropriate for the grade level of the students involved 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. 


are appropriate for the vocabulary or reading level the 
students in his/her class should be able to handle . . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12. 


have potential to motivate the students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13. 


are geared to the abilities of the students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


14. 


are geared to the needs and interests of the students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


15. 


are well produced technically 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


16. 


could be effectively used within the time constraints of the 
lesson 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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If equipment or tools were to be used, the teacher: 

17. made sure they were in good operating condition . 

18. selected those of the same type that students will be us- 
ing in the real world 

If consumables were to be used, the teacher: 

19. ordered enough to allow for wastage and restarts 

20. obtained enough materials to allow for the desired amount 
of student participation 





/ 


/ 




/ 


/ 
/ 


□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


r 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCtLLENT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to deter- 
mine what additional activities the teacher needs to complete to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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# ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a series of learning expen- 
ences, somo providing background informatkKi, some pro- 
vkJing practice experiences, and others combining these 
two functk)ns. Completing these experiences shoukJ en- 
able you to achieve the tennlnal objective in the final 
learning experience. The final expenerm in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situatk)n when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an insen/k:e teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to alk>w you to individualize your 
teacher educatkHi program. You need to take only those 
modules ;overing skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any leaming experience 
within a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete it. Therefore, befae taking any nKXjule, you 
shouki carefully review (1) the introductk>n, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each leam- 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present needs and competencies with the infomna- 
tion you have read in these sectkxis, you shoukj be ready to 
make one of the folk}Wing decisk)ns: 

• That you do not have the competencies indicated and 
shoukj complete the entire ntodule 

• That you are competer^t in one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final leaming experience and, 
thus, can omit tnos3 leaming ocperiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final leaming experience in 
order to "test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final leaming experi- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situatk)n, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If you do not complete the final experience success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) prevkHJs 
sectbns of the module or other rel; activities suggested 
by your resource person before ^mpting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
leaming experiences preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not ttieet the minimu>^ vel of performance 
required to meet an objective, yo J your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help u reach compe- 
tency. This coukJ involve (1 ) completing parts of the module 
prevkHJSly skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementairy resources or completing additk>nal activities 
suggested by the resource person, (4) designing your own 
leaming experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching SituatkNi: A situation in which you are 
actually worthing with and responsit>le for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocatkxial students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intem, a student teacher, an in- 
servk:e teachoi, or other occupational trainer woukl be 
functk)ning in an actual teaching situatkHi. K you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situatkxi when you aid 
taking the nK>dule, you can complete the module up to the 
final leaming experience. You woukj then complete the 
final leamir)g experience later (i.e., en you have access 
to an actual teaching situatk)n). 
Attemata Activity or FaadlMCk: An item that may substi- 
tute for required items that due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to : implete. 

Occupational Spadatty: A spedfk: area of preparatk>n 
within a vocational servk:e area (e.g., the service area 
Trade rnd Industrial Educatk}n includes occupatk>nal spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechank:s, weeding, and ek:> 
tricity. 

Optional Activity or FaedlMCk: An item that is not re- 
quired but that is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required iten^ in a leaming experience. 
Raaource Parson: The person in charge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g. , the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructkHial supervisor, cooperating/supervising/dass- 
room teacher, or training supervisor who is gukjing you in 
completing this nrKxSule). 

Student: The person who is receiving occupatk>nal in- 
structk)n in a secondary, postsecondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocatkHial fiekj: agri- 
cultural educatbn, busiress and office educatk)n, market- 
ing and distributive educatk)n, health occupatk)ns educa- 
tion, home economk:s educatk>n, industrial arts educatkxi, 
technical educatkxi, or trade and industrial educatkKi. 
You or the Teachar/lnatructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

U /els Of Performance for Final Asaesamunt 

N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to ^e' vation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
though it was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher is unable to perform this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform It. 
Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has aome ability to perform it. 
Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in every 
effective manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Cattgory A: Program Planning, Davai^pmant, and Evaluation 

A-1 Preptre for a Community Suiv / 

A-2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A'3 Raport the Findings of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an ' .upational Advisory Commmm 

A-S Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-6 Develop Program Goals and Obfectives 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

A-a r>eyek>p a Course of Study 

A'9 Develop Long-Range Program Plans 

A-10 Conduct a Student Follow-Up Study 

A*l 1 Evaluate Your vocational Program 

Catagory E: Inatructlonal Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Performance Obfectives 

B-3 Develop a Unit of tnstruciior 

6-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Student Instructional Materials 

&6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

Catagory C: Inatructlonal Exacutlon 

C-1 Direct Field Tnps 

C'2 Conduct Group Dnct'ssions. Panel Discussions, and Symposiumt 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming. Buzz Group and Question Box Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students in Instructing Other Stu<<4nts 

05 Employ bimulat n Techniques 

06 Guide Student C dy 

07 Direct Student labo ratory Experience 

C-6 Direct Students m Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

C-9 Employ the Prote?! Method 

C>10 Introduce a Lesson 

C-1 1 Summarize a Lesson 

C-12 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 

C-lC En>ptoy Reinforcement Techniques 

C-1 4 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 

C-1 5 Present nn Illustrated Talk 

C-1 6 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

C-1 7 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

C-1 6 Individualize Instruction 

C-1 9 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C-20 Use Subfecl Mattei Experts to Prese.it ii 'orrr- •n 

C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

C-22 Present Information with Models. Real Ob,tx:ls. aid Flan-el Boards 

C-23 Present Information with Overttead and Opaque Materials 

C-24 Present Information with Fiimstnps and Slides 

C-25 Present Information with Films 

C-26 Present Information with Audio Recur ?in^s 

C-27 Present information with Televised a' Videotaped f latAriais 

C-28 Employ Programmed instruction 

C-29 Present Information with the ChaikboarJ &nd Pip Cnan 

Catagory D: Inatructlonal Evaluation 

D-1 Establish Student Per1ormarK» Criteria 

0-2 Assess Student Performance Knowledge 

0-3 Assess Student Performance Attitudes 

04 Asjess Student Performance Skriis 

0-5 r Ttermine Student Grades 

D-6 '•valuate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Catagory E: Inatructlonal Manag^>tK>nt 

E-1 Protect Instructional Resource Nsv^^s 

E-2 Manage Your B'idgeting and Rape ng Respo.isibtlities 

E-3 Arrang** !or Improvement of Your Vocatonai Facilities 

E-^ Maintain a Filing System 

E*5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E'7 Assist Students in Devetoping Self-Disciptme 

E-f, Oiganize the vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the vocational Laboratory 

E-10 Combat Prodems of Student Chemicel Use 

Catagory F: GuManca 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques 
Gather Student Date Thro«igh Personal Contacts 
Use Conferences to Help Meet Studr Needs 
Provide Informstion on Educational « id Career Oppoi .unities 
Assist Students in Applying for Emptoyrrtent or Further Education 



F.2 
F-3 
F-4 
F-5 



Catagory G: School-Community Rafationa 

G-1 Develop a SchooK^ommunrty Relations Plan for Your Vocaticnal Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Ycur Vocational Program 

G-3 De* NDp Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-4 Pr e Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-5 Prtop*re News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational Program 

G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations 

Conc9Tr.ng Your Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduc* an Open House 
G-8 Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with Stale and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Catagory H: Vocational Studant Organization 

H-1 Develop a Personal Phik)sophy Coricermng 

Vocational Student Organizations 
H-2 Establish a vocational Student Organization 

H-3 Prepare Vocational Student Or^wization Members for Leadership Roles 
H-4 Assist Vocational Student Organization Membt.s in Developir>g and 

Financing a Yearty Program of Activities 
H-S Supervise Activities ' the Vocational Student Organization 
H-6 Guide Participation in Vocational Student Organization Contests 
Catagory 1: Profaaakmal Rola and Davalopmant 
1-1 Keep Up-to-date Professiormlly 
1-2 Sen/e Your Teaching Profession 
1-3 Oevetop an Actnre Personal PhikMophy of Education 
1-4 Serve the School and Community 
t-S ObUin a Suitable Teaching Position 
1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
1-7 Ptan the Student Teactiing Experience 
1-8 Supervise Student T,;achers 
Catagory J: Coordination of Cooparatfva Education 
J-1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocatonai Program 
J-2 Man«^ ttie Attendance, Transfers, and Terminations of Cohtp Students 
J-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-op Program 
J-4 Secure Training StatKXts tor Your Co-op Program 
J 5 Place Co^ Students on the Job 
J-6 Develop the Training Ability of On-the-job Instructors 
J-7 Coordinate On-the Job Instruction 
J-8 C/aluate Co-op Students' On-th»Job Performance 
J-9 Prepare for Students' Related instruction 
J-10 Supervise an Emptoyer^mployee Appreciation Event 
Catagory K: Implariantlpg Compatancy-Baaad Education (CBE) 
K-1 Prepare Yours Jf ivf CBE 
K 2 Organize the Content for a CBE Program 
K-3 Organize Your Class and Lab to Install CBE 
K-4 Provide Instructional Materials for CBE 
K-S Manage the Daih, Routines of Your CBE Program 
K-^ Guide Your Students Through the CBE Progrp.n 
Catagory L: Sarving Studanta wHh Spaclal/Excaptlonal Naada 
L-1 Prepare Yourself to Senre Exceptional Students 
L-2 Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students 
L-3 Plan Insl-uct'on fo' Exceptional Students 
L-4 Provide Ar)proprtate Instructional Matenats for Exceptional Students 
L-S Modify the Learning Environment for Exceotional Students 
L-6 Promote Peer Acceptance of Exceptional students 
L-7 Use in:;tructional Techniques to Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 
L-8 Improve Your Communication Skills 
L-9 Assess the Progress of Exceptional Students 
L-10 Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Social Problems 
L-1 1 Assist Excep .nal Students m Developing Career Planning Skills 
L-12 Prepare Exceptional Students for Emptoyability 
L-1 3 Promote Your Vocatior^al Program with Exceptional Students 
Catagory M: Aaaiating Studanta In Improving Thair Baalc SWIla 
M-1 Assist Students m Achieving Basic Reading Skills 

Assist Students in Oevek)ping Technical Reading Skills 
Assist Students m Improving Their Wr,"ng SkiSs 
Assist Students m improving Their Oral Communication Skills 
Assist Students m Improving Their Math Skills 
Assist Students in improving Their Survival Skills 



M-2 
M-3 



M-S 
M-6 



Catagory N: Taaching Adulta 

N-1 Prepare to Work with Adutt Learners 

N-2 Market an Adult Education Program 

N-3 Determine Indrvioual Training Needs 

N-4 P'an Instruction for Adults 

N-S Manage the AduH instructional Process 

N-6 Evaluate the Performance of Adults 



RELATED PUBLICATiONS 

Studant Guida to Uaing Parformanoa-Basad Taachar Education Materials 
Rasourca Paraon Guida to Using Parforman'^i-Baflod Teacher Education Materials 
Guide to the Implemantatton of Parformanca4iasad Teacher Education 

Pertormance- Based Teacher Education T*>e State of the Art. Ger>eral Education and Vocational Education 




For information ragarding avaiSabUlty and priot^i of ttiaae matartala contact— AAVIM, Amarlcan Aaaoclatlon for Voca»*^i biatructional 
Mctariala, 1 20 DrIflmWr Englnaaring Canlar, UnlvwYlty of Qaorgia, Attiana, Qaorgta 30602, (404) 542-2Si6 
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